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The Relation of Sociology to Economics. 

BY PROFESSOR ALBION W. SMitl,, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

Social knowledge is worth getting as an indication of 
what associated men may do to increase their happiness. 
Sociology is not an effort to discredit or supersede 
economics. They are interdependent portions of social 
science. The assumption that there is special call for 
arbitration and conciliation between economics and so- 
ciology rests primarily upon failure to perceive that the 
economic element in human actions may be explained 
without throwing light upon other equally significant 
social factors. Economics is properly concerned with 
the correlations of phenomena connected with wealth, 
in so far as the desire for wealth is the determining 
or at least the differentiating factor in the phenome- 
na. This being the case pure economics is as in- 
adequate to the task of directing social cooperation 
as is abstract physics alone to solve the problems of the 
military engineer. 

Sociology not only points out that economic formulas 
must be modified by consideration of concrete condi- 
tions — the economists all assert that — but sociology adds 
what the economists overlook, that the modifying con- 
ditions must be as scientifically determined as the eco- 
nomic formulas themselves. The sentimental economists 
have tended to minimize the significance of economic 
science ; the mathematical economists have tended to 
overlook both the necessity and the difficulty of precise 
knowledge of extra-economic phenomena and laws. 
They have frequently appeared to believe that if an 
economist is scientific in the treatment of his own 
proper problems, the knowledge needed for combination 
with economic abstractions, before they pass into social 
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programs, will be added to him by unconscious absorp- 
tion. 

Sociology is the natural successor of ineffective phil- 
osophy of history. Sociology, like the philosophy of 
history, aims to arrange a conspectus of the correlation 
of the forces which have given human society its 
present character. The task is easier now, because the 
antecedent physical, biological and social sciences furnish 
data which were not available for the philosophies of 
history. 

The real work of sociology begins, however, with 
examination of the data just referred to, for knowledge 
of possible human improvement contained in the facts 
of life. The final work of sociology is to derive from 
social facts knowledge of available means for realizing 
social improvement, and of the necessary methods of 
applying the means. 

Discussion. 

Professor Patten : It may seem to some of you who 
nave followed the recent discussion on the topic 
under consideration this afternoon, that I have been 
onnecessarily combative. I claim to have the investiga- 
tion of certain economic facts and phenomena as my life 
work. Why then should I bother myself about the 
sociologists ? Why not let them go theifi own way, and 
when they have really created a science it will be time 
for economists to modify their doctrines in accordance 
with the new facts. This, however, can not be done. 
We have arrived at a point in the development of the 
social sciences where we can not let one another alone. 
To do so means to remain where we are. If we are to 
advance in the social sciences we must have a better ter- 
minology, and be able to understand one another when 
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we are talking and writing on particular topics. We 
must in some way agree among ourselves as to what dif- 
ferent lines of work we shall take up. 

In the second place, I claim that sociologists have no 
right to stake off for themselves a portion of the field 
of social science without the consent of the economists. 
That may seem on the face of it dogmatism, but ■ I be- 
lieve after all it is plain common sense. The question 
is one of better cooperation in the work so that better 
and higher results can be secured. How can we have 
cooperation unless the economists are willing to go into 
that part of the field that the sociologists assign to them 
and unless the sociologists are willing to go into that 
quarter of the field which the economists assign to 
them ? I have heard of a foreign university where they 
had two men in social science. Some one asked one of 
them why he was called a sociologist, and he said that 
the other man got in the university first, and represented 
one phase of public opinion ; and that the authorities 
wanted somebody oil the other side, and " since he had 
been put in as an economist I was put in as a sociol- 
ogist." It will be a great misfortune if in the develop- 
ment of our universities, we put at one end of the hall 
one set of people as economists and at the other end an- 
other set of people as sociologists, and have no communi- 
cation between them. This is not a development of the 
social sciences. It is only when the sociologist comes in 
with the consent of the economist that we can have bet- 
ter work accomplished. 

If we review the development of the social sciences for 
the last century, we come face to face with what seems 
to me to be the real problem. We English speaking 
people inherit our notions and ideas from the group of 
thinkers in England at the close of the last century and 
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the early part of this. We may call them economists if 
we are thinking of Ricardo and Smith, or we may call 
them ethical philosophers if we are looking at them 
from the standpoint of Bentham, and from another stand- 
point we can call them students of jurisprudence. But 
the point is that in two or three related sciences they 
had what they considered the social sciences mapped 
out. If you take their discussions of titilitarianism and 
of economics you will find them complementary. In 
addition they had what they called social philosophy. 
In those three fields they had their social science and 
they had a definite theory. 

Now the equilibrium established in the old social 
philosophy has been broken up. How are we going to 
establish a new equilibrium? The measurement of 
human happiness is the present problem of economics 
and of sociology.- Under two different aspects the same 
problems present themselves in one science as in the 
other. It seems to me that this is really the cause of 
the present conflict. The old -barriers separating the 
social sciences are broken down, a new division of the 
field is demanded, and as a result we have sciences over- 
lapping one another. We economists would like to have 
somebody go to work in the field coordinate with econom- 
ics, provided of course they would let economics alone. 
We all feel that there is another field. If sociologists 
merely want to show that there has been something 
wrong in the details of economic science, that we have 
once in a while made a mistake, I am willing to admit 
this, but the correction of errors is not making a new 
science. Nor does the fact that certain persons have in- 
terpreted economics in too narrow a sense. This fact 
gives us good reason for extending and expanding our 
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ideas of the science, but it does not give any ground for 
two sciences. 

Now I have told you where it seems to me the diffi- 
culty lies. It is not a theoretical but is a practical 
problem that is before us. We must devise some scheme 
that will be reasonable to present workers in the way 
that the workers in the early part of this century made 
a definite division of the field into utilitarianism and 
economics and politics. Not that at some future time 
we may not add other sciences, or perhaps reduce the 
number ; but temporarily at least we must adopt some 
scheme to divide the field. Neither economists nor 
sociologists can rule out the other without delaying the 
progress of their own science. 

Professor P. H. Giddings : I think that we have a 
definite problem before us in this question of the rela- 
tion of sociology to economics. If sometimes we ought 
to look at society as a whole, and not always at one or 
another part, withotit reference to the relation of part to 
part, how shall the study of the social unity be ac- 
complished ? Shall sociology be regarded as a science 
in which the teacher and the student are expected to 
examine every detail of social phenomena ? ,: Shall one 
man, who teaches sociology, be expected to know rather 
more than all his colleagues — who teach political econo- 
my, comparative jurisprudence, and the theory of the 
state — together know ? That is evidently an impossible 
solution of the problem, in these days. The only al- 
ternative is to ask if there are certain phenomena in 
society that are so elementary, and certain principles 
that are so universal, that the students of political 
economy, of jurisprudence and of politics have to pre- 
suppose them in their reasonings. If there are such, 
we can do two things : first, we can mark out for the 
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sociologist a definite field, namely, the study of these 
elementary and fundamental matters, and secondly, we 
can make sociology a coordinating science, by showing 
that the unity of society is a consequence of certain 
fundamental facts and universal principles which it is 
the business of the sociologist to examine. 

But is sociology then a more fundamental science than 
political economy ? I think that the contention of my 
friend who last spoke, that abstract economics is the 
social science of fundamental importance, grows out of 
a wrong classification of the sciences, for which the 
creators of sociology, Comte and Spencer, have been 
responsible. The historical and descriptive, or concrete, 
sciences cannot be put into one series with the abstract, 
or hypothetical, sciences, without confusion. It is only 
by arranging them so as to get a cross classification that 
their true relations can be seen, thus : 
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Bach, of the concrete sciences begins in description 
and history. It becomes explanatory only by appealing 
to certain assumptions and principles that are formulated 
by the abstract sciences. Each concrete science, from 
chemistry to sociology, is partly mathematical and 
partly physical, in its explanatory parts. Psychology 
and sociology derive explanatory principles not only 
from mathematics and from physics but from abstract 
economics, i. <?., the pure theory of utility, and from ab- 
stract ethics, i. <?., the pure theory of social forces. On 
the other hand, each of the abstract sciences derives data 
from each concrete science. Therefore we cannot say 
that either sociology or economics, as a whole, is 
antecedent to the other. Each presupposes facts or 
principles afforded by the other. 

Conceiving sociology then as a concrete science, 
which is' descriptive, historical and explanatory ; and as 
a general science, which is fundamental in its relations 
to all special social sciences that are themselves concrete, 
we may ask finally what, exactly, are the elementary 
social phenomena which the sociologist should ex- 
haustively study ? 

They are, first, the facts of population, objective and 
subjective ; namely : the numbers and distribution, the 
intermingling of racial and national elements, the birth- 
rates and the death-rates, and the mental and moral 
traits, including tolerance and sympathy and their 
opposites. By studying criminality, especially, the 
sociologist becomes familiar with the difference between 
the social and the unsocial element in the population. 
The mental and moral elements in the population com- 
bine in what may be called a subjective society, a very 
difficult thing to describe. We have a vague idea of it 
whenever we speak of " public sympathy," or of " pub- 
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lie opinion," or of " sovereignty." It is that mass of 
feeling, belief and tradition, the best short name for 
which, I think, is the social mind. The phenomena of 
the social mind then, the sociologist must study. 

The social mind realizes itself in the outward con- 
struction of society. It builds up and shapes the family, 
the tribe, the town, the commonwealth and the nation, 
a series of groups which we may call the social compo- 
sition. It creates also the social constitution, that is, 
the division of labor and the marvellous plexus of asso- 
ciations for undertaking a multitude of socially-desirable 
enterprises. The processes by which these forms are 
evolved are for the most part psychological. It is for 
the sociologist to investigate them. He must study 
them descriptively and historically, tracing their evolu- 
tion. He must examine them also from the standpoint 
of explanation, showing by the theories of physics, of 
utility and of abstract ethics how the historical evolu- 
tion can be accounted for. All this work is the work of 
the sociologist as distinguished from the work of the 
political economist. 

Professor Lester F. Ward : In what I say I shall confine 
myself to the special subject of Dr. Small's paper, 
namely the relation of sociology to economics. I am 
unable to see that there is any necessity for conflict or 
any difficulty in reconciling these two fields of scientific 
research. Referring to the classification that was 
adopted by Comte, as Professor Giddings has stated, we 
see that his sociology was simply a very general science, 
including under it a number of sciences, or subordinate 
branches of investigation. In Comte's classification, we 
find that he makes only six sciences ; and moreover 
mathematics is not a true science, as he admitted, but 
only a standard to which all the other sciences are to be 
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referred ; so that we have astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and sociology. Astronomy is essentially the 
study of planets. Geology and geography are included 
in it. And yet no geologist ever complained that the 
astronomers were encroaching upon his domain. As- 
tronomy treats the earth simply as a planet. The as- 
tronomer does not need to know anything more about 
it- than he does about Jupiter. But the geologist goes 
into the planet, because he is here where he can do so. 
Geography is only another way of studying this planet. 
The biology of Comte's system is also a very general 
science, and I observe that modern biologists are be- 
ginning to adopt it in practice. There was some com- 
plaint among the botanists some time ago that the great 
universities were teaching zoology altogether and neg- 
lecting botany. But the reply was, from Johns Hop- 
kins and other institutions, that they were not teaching- 
botany or zoology at all, but biology or the science of 
life. If they could deduce their principles better from 
zoology they took their illustrations from that ; if better 
from vegetable life, then they took them from that. 
So that really, without thinking of any such thing as 
endorsing Comte's system of classification, the whole 
world is coming to endorse it in practice. 

Sociology is another just such science. It embraces 
everything that relates to man as a social being. For 
my own part, I am perfectly willing to accept " sociolo- 
gy" and have a single term" for the great science. j. I 
think we can discuss all great sociological questions bet- 
ter by having a satisfactory word. 

This would leave political economy as one of those 
sciences that stand in the same relation to sociology that 
geology and geography stand to astronomy or that 
botany and zoology stand to biology. There is no con- 
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flict in that. The sociologist par excellence, the student 
of social science who holds the chair of sociology in an 
institution where there are also chairs of political econ- 
omy, jurisprudence, ethics and the rest, would have as 
his part of the work to treat of man as a social being, 
and to develop that subject on lines quite independent of 
the work in the other branches. They should not per- 
haps be called separate branches. They are the differ- 
entia of the great classification. The lower parts of any 
system of classification always contain more than the 
higher. All generalization consists in giving to the sub- 
ordinate branches of the system greater intensity. They 
contain more : viz., the details filled out. But in the 
higher orders we are obliged to leave them out of ac- 
count. Just as in the classification of animals or plants 
when we are describing an order we say nothing about the 
family characters. ■ When we come down to the family, 
we do not mention the generic characters, but we do men- 
tion a great many more than we did in the ordinal descrip- 
tion. So when we come to the genus we have a longer de- 
scription than in the case of the higher groups. The 
whole thing is synoptical. 

Now we should group the sciences in that same: syn- 
optical way, putting them in their proper relations to 
one another. There can then be no possible conflict. 
That would be my idea of classifying sociology. I 
should use the broad term that signifies all the facts and 
principles relating to man as a social being ; then, under 
that would come the other branches which concern 
man in his economic and other relations. 

I of course can not sympathize with Dr. Patten's view 
of the case. I am perfectly willing to be read out of 
the synagogue of economics; it might be well perhaps 
to have the Economic Association limited to those who 
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are studying economics. But that the sociologists 
should not be allowed to proceed any further until they 
have, as he expressed it, " the consent of the economists," 
seems to me very much like L,ord Dundreary's idea of the 
tail wagging the dog. 

Professor W. J. Ashley : Whatever may be our view 
as to the province of "sociology," the increasing promi- 
nence of the term in academic life and the increasing 
bulk of the " literature " which has appeared during the 
last few years under that name, the growth of professor- 
ships and "departments," etc., are facts in the intel- 
lectual history of America which require explanation, 
especially since it is peculiarly characteristic of this 
country. One reason is the intellectual " curiosity," in 
the best sense of the word, of the American people. 
Another is that characteristic of the American mind, 
which is partly good and partly bad, the fondness for 
large generalizations, for quick results. But there is 
another explanation. We do not find this rapid growth 
of departments of sociology in Germany, and that is be- 
cause there are certain academic studies into which goes 
much of that interest that is here going into " sociology." 
There is jurisprudence. In America jurisprudence is 
almost exclusively a professional study. There is his- 
tory. The study of ancient and mediaeval history in 
America is, of course, in a most lamentable condition. 
Another and still more important fact is the existence 
there of a historical school of political economy. It is 
clear from a good deal that Professor Giddings and others 
have said to-day, that it has been the limitation of " eco- 
nomics" in America during the last few years to "ab- 
stract economics," the increasing restriction of the field to 
the discussion of Value and the measurement of Utility, — 
which has brought as a reaction a craving for something 
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which is now taking shape in " sociology. ' ' We have this 
curious situation in America at present : The academic 
teachers of sociology are most of them endeavoring to 
limit the scope of their science in senses altogether op- 
posed to the example of all its intellectual creators, like 
Comte, Mr. Spencer, Professor SchaefHe, Mr. Lester 
Ward. The academic teachers of sociology, instead of 
showing that sociology is the master science, the all in- 
cluding science of social activity, are endeavoring to se- 
cure for it a position " coordinate" with social sciences 
already in the field. This is obviously to a large extent 
the unconscious result of the pressure upon them of 
the academic situation. Instead of their being open to 
the charge that Professor Patten brings against them, it 
is their unconscious courtesy, not to say a certain sense 
of self-interest, which is leading them to take a position 
different from their own intellectual masters. Every age 
and country has had its own intellectual fashion. It is 
the fashion of America at present, it is likely to be for 
the next twenty years, to talk about " sociology." And 
this is a situation about which the observer need feel 
neither elated nor distressed.. The great thoughts which 
have affected men's minds, and determined our intellectu- 
al attitude, have usually come from men, like Darwin or 
Maine, who have cared but little about the classification 
of the sciences. 
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BY W. J. ASHLEY, A. M., PROFESSOR OP ECONOMIC HISTORY IN HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. 

The effective founder of the Historical School in 
political economy was Wilhelm Roscher, whose concep- 



